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ABSTRACT 

South Pointe Elementary School in Miami, Florida, was 
the first public-private educational partnership in the United 
States. It opened in September 1991 as a collaboration between 
Education Alternatives (EAl) , Inc., a private for-profit educational 
company, and Dade County Public Schools. The 5-year contract 
stipulated that the school would implement EAI ' s Tesseract Way 
educational program and that EAl would provide ins truct i onal/suppor t , 
including ongoing teacher training, curricula, and classnoom 
equipment and supplies. This document reports on outcomes of the 
following three reforms: (1) the degree to which the Tesseract Way 
program incorporated a shared school vision; (2) the success of the 
school's collaborative relationships; and (3) the impact of 
parent-education programs, outreach programs, and the empowerment of 
parents in school decision-making processes. Data, collected during 
the 1992-93 school year, were obtained through interviews with 
teachers and a parent-satisfaction survey. Findings indicate that 
there was a high degree of agreement between the operation of South 
Pointe Elementary and the Tesseract Way philosophy; the professional 
staff believed that children greatly benefitted from the program; and 
the Tesseract Way principles were becoming institutionalized into the 
daily work culture of the schools' outreach programs. The counselors 
and the ptlncipal effectively provided parents with information they 
needed to receive social and health-related services! however, more 
work needed to be done to increase attendance at parent workshops. 
The appendix contains the' parent survey and information on 
SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education (SERVE) resources. 
(LMI) 
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About the SERVE Laboratory 



The ScuthEastern Regional Vision for Education (SF3VE) is the federally funded educa- 
tion laboratory serving Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Governed by a coalition of business leaders, policymakers, and educa- 
tors, SERVE works with states, districts, and schools to improve educational outcomes, 
especially for at-risk and rural students. Its mission is to promote and support the con- 
tinuous improvement of educational opportunities for all learners in the Southeast. 

The name of the laboratory reflects a commitment to creating a shared vision of the 
future of education in the Southeast Laboratory goals are to address critical issues in the 
region, work as a catalyst for positive change, serve as a broker of exemplary research 
and practice, and become an invaluable source of information for individuals working to 
promote systemic educational improvement 

To better meet the needs of state and local education stakeholders, SERVE has offices in 
each of the six states in its region. The contract management and research and develop- 
ment office is located at the School of Education, University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro. The laboratory's information office is located in Tallahassee, Florida. 
SERVERS on-line computerized information system is housed in Atlanta, Georgia. Field 
service offices are located in all six states. 
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A Unique Partnership 



South Pointe Elementary School in Miami, Florida, is the nation's first public-private 
partnership in education. It opened in September 1991 as a collaboration between Educa- 
tion Alternatives, Inc. (EAI), a private for-profit educational company, and Dade County 
Public Schools. Their five-year contract stipulates that South Pointe will implement 
EAI's Tesseract Way educational program and that EAI will provide the school instruc- 
tional support, including on-going teacher training, curricula, and classroom equipment 
and supplies. The term "Tesseract the trademark for all of Education Alternatives, Inc., 
schools, is taken from Madeleine UEngle's, A Wrinkle in Time. In this famous children's 
book, children take a fantasy trip through a tesseract, a fifth dimensional corridor for 
traveling to exciting new worlds. 



This report is a follow-up to APuDlic-Private Partnership: South Pointe Elementary 
School, which describes the introduction of the EAI educational program at South Pointe 
during the 1991-1992 school year. Sponsored by the Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education (SERVE), that study examined how the Tesseract Way addressed three dimen- 
sions of restructuring: the core technology of teaching and learning; changes in the 
occupational situation for teachers, including shared decision making and working condi- 
tions; changes in the distribution of power between schools and their clients. It concen- 
trated on how well the professional staff was able to implement research-endorsed learn- 
ing principles into the children's daily activities. 

The data for A Public-Private Partnership Year Two: South Pointe Elementary School 
was collected during the 1992-1993 school year and focuses on the following three 
reforms: 

1. the degree to which the Tesseract Way program has incorporated a shared vision 
into the culture of South Pointe Elementary School 

2. the success of South Pointe's collaborative relationships with the Florida Depart- 
ment of Health and Rehabilitative Services, the medical community, and other 
agencies that serve the school's children and families 

3. the impact of parent education programs, outreach efforts, and the empowerment 
of parents in the decision-making process at the school 



Purpose of Report 
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Demographic Information 



The enrollment for the 1992-93 school year of South Pointe Elementary School was 
approximately 750 students, compared to an enrollment of 700 students during the 1991- 
92 school year. Many of the additional 50 students had lived in Homestead, Florida, and 
relocated after the damaging effects of Hurricane Andrew. The ethnic breakdown for the 
1992-93 school year was comparable to the 1991-92 school year: 66 percent of the 
students were Hispanic, 1 1 percent were black, and the remaining 23 percent were white 
or from other ethnic groups. Approximately 80 percent of the students were on the free 
and reduced lunch programs. 

South Pointe has a pupil-teacher ratio of 15 to 1. This ratio is accomplished by assigning 
a certified teacher and an associate teacher (university intern) to classrooms of approxi- 
mately thirty pupils. 

Organizational experts from the corporate world such as Bennis and Nanus (1985), 
Covey (1989), Peters and Waterman (1992), and Schein (1985) indicate that most suc- 
cessful businesses have visions that help bond people together as members of a commu- 
nity. Such communities know their purpose, the reason they exist, and the importance of 
the clientele they are serving. Recent studies of successful schools (Fullan, 1991; 
Sergiovanni, 1991) also attest to the importance of a shared vision among all participants. 
The shared vision, or covenant of guiding principles, gives rise to the shared norms, 
beliefs, values, and behaviors of the participants that form the culture of the workplace. 

The vision statement for the Tesseract Way program at South Pointe Elementary School is 
as follows: 

Every child has gifts and talents. We accept the challenge to find and 
nurture these qualities in each child. 
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A Shared Vision 



Guiding Principles 



South Pointe's vision statement is based on eight guiding principles. To assess the degree 
to which the vision and principles are becoming part of the day-to-day activities at the 
school? data were collected through surveys, interviews, and classroom observations at 
South Pointe. 



At South Pointe, the Personal Education Plan, which specifies the goals and objectives 
for a student, is developed by the parent, student, and teacher. Four parent conferences 
take place during the year. During the first conference, which is devoted to parents 
sharing information with the teacher, parents are encouraged to talk about the social and 
academic characteristics of their child and to describe the family environment. Also at 
this time, the parents, teacher, and student set the student's goals for the coming year. 
Subsequent conferences address the student's progress in accomplishing these goals and 
setting new goals. 

Teachers and parents alike are enthusiastic about the Personal Education Plan (PEP) 
process, agreeing that it is an accepted and valuable component of the program at South 
Pointe. On the 1991-1992 EAI Teacher Survey, 100 percent of the teachers surveyed 
indicated that the PEP process helped them to better understand their students. In inter- 
views conducted during 1992-1993, teachers continued to report that the parent confer- 
ences and the student goal-setting process formed the basis for the day-to-day activities 
with the children. Parents have also been pleased with their children's progress in 
achieving the goals and objectives set in the PEP process. According to the Tesseract 
Quality of Service Survey (see Appendix), which rates parent satisfaction in 15 areas, 
parents also expressed great satisfaction about being involved in this part of their 
children's education. 




Principle 1: A student's Personal Education Plan (PEP) 
forms the basis upon which the student's goals and activities 
are planned. 
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Principle 2: Teachers and students work in a collaborative/ 
cooperative setting. 



4 2 ► 



Secretary ol Labor Robert Reich (1992) reports that a collaborative work culture is 
becoming the norm in the most successful businesses in this country. He, therefore, 
suggests that schools should be places where teachers and students work in collaborative 
teams as well. 

One of the most distinctive features of South Pointe Elementary School is the magnitude 
of collaborative/cooperative work that goes on there. All teachers, associate teachers, and 
students at South Pointe from each grade level are organized into learning communities. 
The teachers and students comprising a learning community begin each day with a 15-20 
minute meeting to make daily announcements and to discuss topics of general interest. 
At this time, the teachers and students introduce special guests, the students share stories 
or objects from home, and everyone celebrates birthdays together. Since the students 
remain in their communities throughout their enrollment at the school, they know who 
their teachers will be at each grade level and the teachers get to know their students 
better. 

South Pointe teachers also collaborate extensively with each other. Teachers from each 
community meet together weekly to plan the daily activities and to discuss the continuity 
of the curriculum and student transition from grade level to grade level. Throughout the 
classrooms and teacher workrooms, teachers can be observed working together, confer- 
ring about a student's progress, or discussing a curriculum or technology issue. During 
their interviews, teachers frequently mentioned consulting with other teachers when they 
needed help in a specific area. They all seem to know who the experts are in technology, 
learning styles, High/Scope, process writing, discipline, Math Their Way, journal writing, 
etc. 



Leading educational experts, such as Fullan (1991) and Sizer (1992), recommend that the 
role of the teacher change from an on-stage lecturer io a coach, facilitator, role model, 
and listener. The active learner, not the teacher, should be on center stage. 

Although moving off center stage and orchestrating many different student activities have 
been the most difficult adjustments, all of the South Pointe teachers interviewed indicated 
that they now feel more comfortable working as coaches and facilitators. During the 
1991-1992 teacher interviews, several teachers had indicated that relinquishing absolute 
control over student learning was a difficult transition. By the 1992-1993 school year, 
however, classroom observations revealed significant growth in this area. Now it is rare 
to see a teacher-directed lesson being delivered to 30 students. Instead, teachers and 
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associate teachers work with students in a cooperative learning group or in a High/Scope 
learning activity. Students spend their time participating in these group activities, work- 
ing at a computer station, reading alone, or working on a journal or mathematics activity. 
Observations and interviews have also revealed that, for many teachers at the school, the 
role of coach and facilitator is now embedded within their daily teaching strategies. 
Others say that they are still working out their own "subjective meaning" for the words 
"coach" and "facilitator" of student learning-an internal struggle that Fullan (1991) points 

out is "the way real significant change comes about" (p. 31). 

-» 

Principle 4: The language arts program is based on the 
Whole Language approach and places considerable empha- 
sis on process writing. 

Classroom observations and teacher interviews indicate that writing is part of the work 
and fun culture of South Pointe Elementary School and that it is an institutionalized part 
of the teachers' and students' day. (Note: Because students write frequently during the 
day, the 1992-1993 assessment focused on the free writing and process- writing phase of 
the language arts program in the Tesseract Way curriculum.) During quiet writing time, 
students and teachers spend anywhere from 5 - 20 minutes (depending on the grade level) 
doing independent writing. The students then share their journal entries with partners or 
in groups. This writing and sharing appears to be a very exciting part of each student's 
day. Teachers in the preschool and kindergarten programs indicate that they closely 
monitor their students to determine their readiness for journal writing. Students enter this 
phase of the writing program as their interests and readiness dictate. 

Writing as a process is practiced during the Tesseract Way's Writers' Workshop. During 
classroom observations, students practiced the skills of prewriting, writing, rewriting, 
copy-editing, and publishing. They also demonstrated their proficiency with the com- 
puter and the word-processing software. During prewriting activities, the teachers helped 
students build a writing vocabulary and generate writing topics and ideas. During the 
writing and editing stages, the students used the spell check and thesaurus options to 
enhance their writing. According to South Pointe teacher and expert in process writing, 
Tami Hahn, who helped review the 1991-1992 and 1992-1993 student publications, the 
student publications for the 1992-93 school year were of superior quality over the previ- 
ous year's publications in terms of the length of sentences, use of adjectives, varied 
subject topics, etc. 

Principle 5: Technology is used extensively to develop high 
self-esteem in students, guide students to become self-di- 
rected strategic learners, and provide environments where 
students have the freedom to learn using their own indi- 
vidual learning style. 





In Megatrends, John Naisbitt (1982) warns us of the coming "high tech/high touch era" 
an era that concerns many educators who fear that the role of the teacher will be sub- 



sumed by technology (high tech) and that teachers will lose personal interaction with 
children (high touch) (p. 1). 

Students work with computers daily at South Pointe, and classroom observations and 
teacher interviews provide strong evidence that the teachers have incorporated the Tesser 
act Way principle of using technology to develop self-esteem, foster learning, and accom- 
modate varied learning styles. Students work on mathematics and reading using com- 
puter-assisted instruction programs developed by Computer Curriculum Corporation and 
Jostens. In addition, students from the early primary grades through the sixth grade are 
learning to use word processing for their writing and publication materials. Educational 
software is used very little in other areas of the curriculum. 



Although computers, television, and other audiovisual equipment are used extensively, 
interactions among students and teachers comprise most of the daily classroom routine. 
Recognizing that their students have a variety of learning styles, the teachers at South 
Pointe provide the flexibility and freedom necessary to meet the needs of individual 
students as they work on their assignments. During classroom observations, their accom- 
modation of different learning styles was evidenced in students' talking with each other 
concerning assignments, working alone, participating in cooperative learning groups, or 
discussing a project with the teacher. 
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Principle 6: Classrooms from preschool through grade six 
have low student-teacher ratios. 



One of EAI's basic tenants is that all Tesseract Way schools have a low student-teacher 
ratio. This principle is accomplished at South Pointe by assigning an associate teacher 
(university intern) to each classroom teacher for the full year. This strategy reduces the 
teacher- pupil ratio to approximately 15 to 1. 



This arrangement offers many advantages: 



• The professional teachers are able to provide a classroom environment consistent 
with the Tesseract Way philosophy. 

• The process of creating students' individual educational programs is simplified. 

• Students have the opportunity to work with a professional teacher and an associ- 
ate teacher who will soon be a certified teacher. 
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Principle 7: Staff development is an ongoing process to 
ensure contiguous improvement and full implementation of 
the Tesseract Way philosophy. 



Researchers on the change process, (Fullan, 1991; Hall, Hord, Rutherford, & Huling- 
Austin, 1987), indicate that one of the reasons that public schools have failed to make 
significant change in the past is that the major decision makers in the change process 
typically spend considerable staff development time in initiation activities (i.e., every- 



thing that happens prior to using the innovation) but give little attention to implementa- 
tion issues (i.e., everything related to the actual use of the new practice or innovation). In 
contrast, successful planners of school innovations pay considerable attention to the 
implementation phase of the innovation, and staff development includes ongoing support 
and training that attends to teachers' concerns and needs well into the implementation 
phase. 

During the approximately 25 days of observation at South Pointe Elementary School over 
the past two years, a consultant from EAI was almost always present at the school, 
typically working with teachers on classroom management or curriculum matters. The 
teachers and principal at the school have indicated that EAI has done a remarkable job of 
providing the ongoing help and assistance needed to fully implement the Tesseract Way 
programs. EAI also provided extensive workshops for teachers prior to the opening of 
each school each year. In addition to taking advantage of the assistance provided by EAI, 
the teachers and principals have institutionalized a unique collaborative work setting in 
which teachers regularly interact with each other for the purpose of improving the in- 
struction for students. 



Researchers such as Louis and Miles (1990) and Wilson and Corcoran (1988) outline the 
importance of the school principal in communicating the vision for the school's program, 
transforming the culture of the school, and promoting the acceptance of change as a 
normal process in the continuous improvement of the school and its educational program. 

South Pointe's principal constantly interacts with staff, parents, and students to communi- 
cate the school'^ vision and incorporate the Tesseract Way philosophy of education into 
the daily operation of the school. South Pointe's Shared Decision-Making Council's 
chairperson indicates that almost all decisions made at the school are by consensus of the 
council or full staff. The principal's major role is in providing input into the decisions 
and occasionally reminding the staff of the school's mission. 

Many innovations succeed because of the leader; consequently, when the leader leaves so 
does the innovation. This axiom does not appear to be the case at South Pointe. Several 
teachers have indicated that the principal has done such a good job of communicating the 
vision and Tesseract Way philosophy that if this leader were to leave, the program would 
continue. 



Principle 8: There is quality leadership. The school princi- 
pal performs an important role in ensuring that the culture 
of the school reflects the Tesseract Way philosophy. 
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Parent Education 
and Empowerment 



South Pointe Elementary School provides many opportunities for parents to be involved 
with their children's school. This involvement ranges from participating in parent educa- 
tion programs to helping set goals for their children. As a result, parents have reported a 
very high degree of satisfaction with the Tesseract program (see Appendix). 

Several types of parent education programs are offered at South Pointe. Approximately 
25 parents participate in an ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) parent 
program that is taught by two South Pointe teachers. One teacher conducts the English as 
a Second Language activities while the other teacher teaches parents to use the same 
computer reading and mathematics programs that their children are using. Parents appre- 
ciate the opportunity to work with computers, and next year ESOL parents will be work- 
ing with a computer program designed specifically for adults. These two teachers are 
confident that there will be twice the number of ESOL parents involved in the program 
the second year it is offered. 

School counselors maintain a collection of parent education materials that includes 
filmstrips, written materials, and manipulatives on topics such as "How to Help Your 
Child with Homework" and "Positive Discipline and the Child." These materials are 
available for parents to check-out and return. 

During the 1992-93 school year, EAI provided a series of parent workshops on a variety 
of topics ranging from health-related issues to the parent's role in a child's education. 
Unfortunately, attendance at these workshops was low. The workshops were held in late 
afternoon, which may account for the low parent attendance. The staff will continue to 
offer these workshops but will experiment with various techniques, such as changing 
meeting times, to increase parent attendance . 

In addition to school-sponsored outreach, the individual school communities hold several 
events each year that involve parents. For the past two years, the children, teachers, and 
parents have worked together to prepare Thanksgiving dinner. The children are served by 
the parents and the teachers. Activities such as the holiday dinner allow the teachers, 
siblings, and parents to further develop bonds of friendship and mutual support. 

The process involved in developing the Personal Education Plan is very powerful in 
supporting parents' involvement in their children's education and school activities. 
According to the 1992-1993 Tesseract Quality of Service parent survey (see Appendix), 
parents overwhelmingly support the use of the Personal Education Plan that is developed 
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for each child. Some parents indicated that their experience at South Pointe has been the 
first time that they felt their opinions were important in establishing the educational 
program for their children. They also indicated an exceptionally high level of satisfaction 
with the methods teachers use for communicating what is happening at the school and 
indicated that the staff listens and responds to parents' needs and concerns. These find- 
ings are also substantiated by written and oral comments from parents. Teacher inter- 
views and classroom observations also indicate that the teachers and administration are 
continuing to empower parents to become involved in their children's learning program 
and to participate in parent education workshops. 
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Collaborative 
Relationships with 

Other Agencies 



From New York City to San Diego, full-service schools are springing up in inner-city 
areas across the nation. In these schools, health and social agencies operate out of the 
school to help families obtain a variety of services. Although South Pointe Elementary 
School does not fall into the full-service school category in that the school does not 
provide health and social services on site, administrators and counselors have established 
excellent working relationships with personnel at the local health and social services 
agencies. These relationships help South Pointe families-receive the health and social 
services for which they are eligible. 

The director of the nearby Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
(HRS) office concurs that a collaborative relationship exists between the agency and the 
school. Because there is not a cumbersome referral process, school counselors can call 
appropriate HRS officials directly to arrange meetings for families needing the services 
of that office. 

Officials at the Stanley Myers Clinic indicate that the same kind of close relationship also 
exists between the school and clinic personnel. School officials help parents obtain the 
medical services provided by the clinic. In addition, the University of Miami Family 
Residence physicians located at the clinic frequently visit South Pointe to answer ques- 
tions concerning medical issues and to talk to the children about establishing good health 
habits. 
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Conclusion 

i 

The success of a new program designed to bring about significant educational 
changes depends a great deal on how well the goals and guiding principles of the 
change are embedded into the vision and work culture of the school. Accordingly, 
the major focus of the 1992-1993 assessment was on the extent to which EAI's 
Tesseract Way philosophy, vision, and culture was being incorporated into the beliefs, 
values, and daily work culture of South Pointe Elementary School The 1992-93 
study of how well the Tesseract Way philosophy was being incorporated into the 
vision and work culture of the school resulted in the following findings: 

• There is a high degree of agreement between the operation of South Pointe 
Elementary and the Tesseract Way philosophy. 

» The professional staff believe that children greatly benefit from the Tesseract 
Way program. 

• The guiding Tesseract Way principles are becoming institutionalized into the 
daily work culture of the school outreach programs. 

This assessment also reported the following findings regarding the school's effective- 
ness in empowering parents to be viable partners in the educational process and in 
helping families obtain health and social services: 

• School personnel continue to provide education programs that address the 
parents' educational needs. While the PEP process continues to be a highly 
successful way to involve parents in their children's education, more work 
needs to be done in expanding attendance at parent workshops. 

• The counselors and principal are doing a good job of providing parents with 
the information they need in order to receive social and health-related ser- 
vices. 




Future Study 

The bottom line in any successful school program is how well children are achieving, 
both academically and socially. For this reason, the major focus of a 1993-1994 
assessment should be on academic achievement. Such a study would involve disag- 
gregating student achievement on factors such as gender, ethnicity, socioeconomics, 
attendance, discipline, and student mobility. A correlation could then be drawn 
between these data and the information collected during the first two years of the 
assessment. This study could provide the educational community with valuable 
research data. 
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Appendix 



TESSERACT QUALITY OF SERVICE SURVEY 
SOUTH POINTE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Prepared by 

David Pearce Demers 
Marketing Research Consultant 
Shoreview, Minnesota 
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Tesseract Quality of Service Survey 
Spring 1993 



South Pointe Combined 



1 . My contact with all staff 
members is positive. 



2. The South Pointe staff listens 
and responds to my opin- 
ions, needs and concerns. 



3. My child is happy at South 
Pointe Elementary School. 



4. Classroom discipline is fair 
and consistent. 



5. My child's teacher commu- 
nicates with me about 
what's happening at school. 




0 1 2 3 4 5 



Disagree <— > Agree 

MM Winter 92 = (n= 249) 
■■ Spring 93 = (n= 300) 
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Tesseract Quality of Service Survey 
Spring 1993 



South Pointe 



Combined 



My child is progressing 
toward his/her PEP goals 
and objectives. 



I am satisfied with my 
child's teacher. 



8. 



I am satisfied with my 
child's associate teacher. 



I am satisfied with the prin- 
cipal. 



10. I receive adequate notice 
of all South Pointe events 
that affect my children or 
me. 



Winter 92 = (n = 249) 
Spring 93 = (n = 298) 




0 1 2 

Disagree < — 



3 4 5 

> Agree 
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Tesseract Quality of Service Survey 
Spring 1993 



South Pointe 



Combined 



11. I am satisfied with the 
lunch program. 



12. I feel that the school is well 
run. 



13. The mission of South Pointe 
Elementary School is clear 
to me. 



14. The teacher(s) knows my 
chiid(ren) as an individual. 



15. I would recommend the 
Tesseract Education pro- 
gram at South Pointe to 
other parents. 



Winter 92 = (n = 249) 
Spring 93 = (n = 296) 




0 1 2 

Disagree < 



3 4 5 

> Agree 
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(904)67 1-6020 fax 

SERVE-North Carolina 

Post Office Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
(800)755-3277 
(910)334-3211 
(910)334-3268 fax 



SERVE-Georgia 

41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303-2821 
(800)659-3204 
(404)577-7737 
(404)577-7812 fax 

SERVE-South Carolina 

Department of Education 
1008 Rudedge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803)734-4110 
(803)734-3389 fax 



Additional Service Numbers 



Mathematics-Science 
Consortium 
(800)854-0476 
(904)671-6033 
(904)671-6010 fax 



DISC Information Services 
(800)352-3747 
(904)671-6012 
(904)671-6010 fax 



SERVE-Line 

(800)377-5011 voice 
(800)487-7605 data 
(404)577-7812 fax 



SERVEing Young Children Project 

(800)352-6001 . . . (904)671-6000 . . . (904)671-6020 fax 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
ORDER FORM 



SbvthMktkm Mtgitoxl Vtsion fbr MdUcttto* 



HotToplGS-$7.00 



Developed with input from educators throughout 
the Southeast , these research-based guidebooks 
offer information, resources, descriptions of 
exemplary programs, and contacts for additional 
information. 

Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning 
in a Culturally Diverse Classroom (116 pages- 
Revised and expanded edition, HTADI) 

Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting their Needs 
(130 pages, HTSEC) 

Comprehensive School Improvement 
(95 pages, HTCSI) 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery 
of Services to Children and Families (1 1 8 pages, 
HTICD) 

Learning By Serving: 2,000 Ideas for Service- 
Learning Projects (140 pages, HTLBS) 

Problem-Centered Learning in Mathematics and 
Science (60 pages, HTPCL) 

Reducing School Violence 
(110 pages, HTRVR) 

Reengineering High School for Student Success 
(100 pages) 

Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for 
Teachers and Principals (94 pages, HTSTC) 

Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learn- 
ing (90 pages, HTTEC) 



SERVE R&D-$7.00 



This new series examines research that has 
been successfully applied in schools and of- 
fers valuable information, examples, advice, 
and resources to those working to improve 
practice in education. 

How to Assess Student Performance in Science: 
Going Beyond Multiple-Choice Tests (68 pages, 
RDSPS) 

Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that 
Sunport Professional Growth (45 pages, RDTES) 



Quantity 



Quantity 



SERVE Reports-$7.00 



SEfl\ZEflc?portsofferanalysesofthe latest 
developments and issues related to 
education and the ways in which they 
impact schools and society. 

Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look 
at the Southeast by Harold Hodgkinson (90 
pages, SRSCR) 

Supporting Family Involvement in Early 
Childhood Education: A Guide for Business 
(50 pages, SRSFI) 

A Public-Private Partnership: South Pointe 
Elementary School (31 pages, SRSPE) 



EDTALK-$7.00 



Co-produced with the Council for Educational 
Development and Research, this series 
focuses on educational improvement a. J 
answers common questions that parents and 
teachers have about teaching and learning. 

What We Know About Mathematics Teaching 
and Learning (69 pages, EDM AT) 

What We Know About Science Teaching and 
Learning (70 pages, EDSCI) 

Rural Schools on the Road to Reform (70 
pages, EDRUR) 



Policy Briefs-$1.00 



The Need for Improved Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Education (PBIMS) 

Children Exposed to Drugs: What Policymak- 
ers Can Do (PBCED) 

TeachersoftheYearSpeakOut: Key Issues in 
Teacher Professionalization (PBIT) 



Quantity 



Quantity 



Quantity 
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Videotapes 

SERVE produces a variety of VHS tapes that give stakeholders in education the 

opportunity to see school improvement and reform initiatives in action. Quantity 

Passages: Continuity from Pre-Schooi to School-A visit to six schools with exemplary programs 

that guide young children from home to school and address their many needs (30 min., VTPST) 

Southern Crossroad9~U oted demographer Harold Hodgkinson examines demographic trends in the 

Southeast and discusses the challenges and opportunities they present (30 min.,VTSCR) 

'Special: Order Southern Crossroads publication and videotape for only $25 (P02) 

Drug-Free Schools: A Generation ofHope-An examination of six key characteristics of effective 

school programs to reduce and prevent student drug use (30 min., VTDFS) 

Journey Toward Change-otters ideas, strategies, and inspiration to school improvement teams from 

educators who have participated in successful school improvement initiatives. A complementary film to 
Hot Topics: Comprehensive School Improvement^ min M VTCSI) 

*Spacial: Order report and tape for $25, P01 

Successful Mathematics and Science Practices: 

• General Audiences-A close look at exemplary mathematics, science, and technology programs in 

several schools in the Southeast (30 min., VTMS3) 

• Policymakers-A panel discussion with the region's chief state school officers, business leaders, and 

others on promoting change; features exemplary school programs in mathematics, science, and 
technology (60 min., VTMS6) 

• Teachers/Practitioners-A panel discussion with award-winning teachers on how to implement 

innovative programs and practices; features exemplary school programs in mathematics, science, 

and technology (90 min., VTMS9) 



ORDERING INFORMATION 



SERVE publications are $7 each for 1-49 copies; $6 each for 50-99 copies; $5 each for 100+ copies. Videotapes are $19.95. 



(□Mr. QMrs. QMs. QDr.) First Name 




Ml 


Last Name 


Position/Title 




Organization 




Address 


City 


State 


Zip + 4 


County 



Phone (□ Home □ Work) VoiceMail E-Mail/Internet Address SunCom (Fla.only) 



TO ORDER: Make check or purchase order to NEFEC/SERVE (Federal ID# 59-6000-821). Remove or copy this order form 
and send it with your check or purchase order to: NEFEC/SERVE, Route 1 , Box 8500, 3841 RekJ Street, Palatka, FL 32177. 
Non-exempt Florida residents must include 6% sales tax. Exemp "in # • 

Shipping & Handling Charges 

Up to $30.00 $2.00 $100.01 to1 50.00 $8.00 

$30.01 to $60.00 $4.00 $1 50.01 and above $1 0.00 

$60.01 to $100.00 $6.00 

O 1 — TZ 
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